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theoreticians were so blind and deaf some feeling, some uneasiness
creeping over more than a mere handful of alert politicians must
have arisen in the public at large, a universal consciousness that
the foundations of the global order centred on Europe were on
the point of being undermined, that the very core of Europe's
existence was becoming daily more precarious. But in the midst
of the general rattling of sabres and blaring of propaganda the
exact opposite of any such feeling was, remarkably enough, the
peculiarity of the twenty-four years from 1890 to the outbreak of
war in 1914. The reason for this is to be found in the singular
nature and inner dynamism of capitalism at this period. Never
before had capitalist commercialism enjoyed such a rich harvest,
gathering in all its fruits. During this quarter of a century the
unceasing expansionism began to slacken off. Instead, a new
and more harmonious cycle of capitalism supervened in place of
the old cycles based on the extensive exploitation of the masses
as analysed by Marx. The new cycle pivoted on the increased
purchasing power of the masses resulting from the Trades Union
Movement and was still further heightened by the world-wide
raising of the standard of living through technology. If the
winning of new markets became more difficult, the sales to areas
already won in foreign lands were prosecuted at an undiminished
rate, and a happy balance between domestic and foreign trade
was struck owing to the mounting absorptive capacity of the
home markets of Europe occasioned by the increased purchasing
power of the masses aforesaid. A new cycle, therefore, resting
equally on the rising prosperity of the great centres of world
industry and on that of the foci of power and interest abroad. It
was a healthy sort of economic cycle that seemed to offer a secure
future for capitalism without the driving necessity of continual
additional expansion or the earlier exploitations, and it affected
all classes like a gentle rain of prosperity that falleth everywhere.
Never since the advent of the Industrial Revolution had there
been such an abatement of economic crises, which hitherto, as a
result of orgies of over-investment followed by slumps in employ-
ment, had convulsed the whole of the Nineteenth Century in
ten-year cycles, each time pitilessly throwing the workers on to
the street. But after 1890 the waves began to settle down in a
reasonably moderate fluctuation. And never before had the
proletariat, borne along on the general surge despite the spread